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IN SEARCH OF A, Z, 


GEORGE BURLEY; 


HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF “ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB.” 
CHAPTER LX.—A. 2. 

Mz. Fawtey, grown very gray and rather infirm with 
age, but as keen as ever in his professional avocations, 
received us very graciously, and listened with a good 
deal of good-natured patience to the explanations of the 

lady client I had introduced to him. 
“A very commonplace piece of swindling,” he re- 
marked, coolly, when she had finished her story, and 
No. 783.—Dsczusze 29, 1866, 





he had cursorily glanced at the letters of A. Z., which 
his client laid before him, and which, I may remark, 
T had previously seen. ‘A very ordinary piece of 
swindling, and so transparent that it is a wonder there 
are people to be found who can be taken:in by such 
tricks. But it makes good the old adage, that ‘the 
pleasure is as great of being cheated as to cheat.’ ” 

“No doubt there is some truth in that,” I said; 
“at any rate, there are plenty of people who stand 
ready to be victimized. The question is, what is to be 
done in the present instance ?” 

“The thing to be done—or that your friend wishes 
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to be done—is to get back those précious acceptances, 

I suppose.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“But yott seé this is easier said than done,” remarked 
the lawyer. “First, yott ha¥e to follow’ Mr#. Glasse’s 
seiistble ad¥ice, atid watch your hate before you cook it. 
In obhér Words; You havé to find Avy whieh may noi 
be an easy matters Next, you have to bring home to 
him the charge that he ever had those bills in his posses- 
sion; you have also to prove that no consideration was 
given for them. ‘Then, probably, A. Z. is only a_ tool 
in the hands of others who are behind the scenes, and 
the bills were passed into those hands as soon as they 
reached him. Most likely, by this time, they have been 
negotiated, and nothing more will be known of them 
till they arrive at maturity; and then the holder will be 
ready to swear that he believed the bills to be perfectly 
honest bills, and that he discounted them in the way of 
ordinary business. Vonsequetitly, barring any proof of 
fraud or collusion, whivh will be very hard to get at, the 
acceptor will be held legally responsible.” 

“T am aware of all that, and foresee the difficulty of 
gaining repossession of the acceptances; but it must be 
done if possible.” 

“Tt seems to be a case mote suited to a police cdurt 
than a lawyer’s office,” said my old friend. ™ Why 
not get the help of a deteotive, and see what you 
can make of this A Z., when you have laid hands on 
him P” 

“Tt may come to that if other means fail,” I replied ; 
“but I have a reason for Wishing, if possible, to avoid 
the exposure of a police court; and if you will favour 
me with a word or two it private’—I Whispered this in 
an aside—* I will tell you why.” - 

Mr. Fawley rose and conducted me inte atiother 
room, 

“You did not partictlatly Observe the handwriting 
of those letters?” I said. 

“ Letters P” 

. “Those you still hold in your hahd—the letters of 

: V Aad 

Mr. Fawley looked at them again, and shook his 
head. “A common sort of commeréial hand,’ he said, 
adding, “I seé nothing particular im its No, I don’t 
identify it, Mr. Burley.” 

“Ido. Those letters were written: by William 
Dix.” 

The lawyer started. 
for-nothing undle P” 

“Well, I suppose I cannot shirk the relationship= 
yes, by my uncle, Williath Bix,” 

“ But, my dear sit, William Bix is dead,” sontintied 
the lawyer. 

“We thought him to be dead; but I have reason to 
know that we were mistaken. He is undoubtedly 
living, and has been seen and recognised by both 
Vilby and his wife, who ought to know him,” said I. 

“What! my old friend Betsy. Oh, if she has seen 
him, there’s an end of all doubt. But how was it; and 
when; and where?” Mr. Fawley asked, with tinprofes- 
sional eagerness. 

I told him what the reader already knows. 

_“ And so he is alive, is he? And the oréature’s at 
his dirty work again. But how do yoti trice a conned 
tion between William Bix and A. Z.?” 

“ By these letters. Remember, he was niy Wwriting- 
master at St. Judith’s; and, though He has or had as 
many hands as Briareus a 


“And he had a hundred, they say,” interposed the 


lawyer. 


“You don’t meat your good- 


tdcted it the thomént T tat the.” = 
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“and as many various styles of handwriting as a 
hundred hands could produce, there is one peculiarity 
lettersi- I de. 


abotit them, all which I detect in these 


« Admitted; and admitted that yout dotjecttires are 
certaitities, which appoats possiblewhat then ?” asked 
the lawyer a hs j mcregs 

* Why, it narrows oitt field of operation. We know 
where William Bix is to be found; and the only thing 
is t6 obtain positive proof of his identity with this 
writer 4 

“The first thing, you mean, friend. And, that done, 
what then ?” demanded Mr. Fawley. 

“ Nay, sir. I came to you for advice,” said I. 

The lawyer mused. “ Your object is to get back 
these acceptances for your friend; and you wish to let 
the swindler off scot-free: is that what I am to 
understand P” . 

I also paused. “You have stated my object cor- 
rectly. As tomy wish—well, I have #0 much tenderness 
for the memory of my poor gt#hdfather that I confess 
to a reluctance to being the més#ns of inflicting upon 
his son the punishménit which we know he justly 
merits.” 

“A foolish weakness,” said my legal adviser ; “ but it 
must be hutti@ired, f suppdse—the more so that I don't 
know what good could be done by bringing the scoun- 
drel into open Gourt, ever ff we could get him there. I 
am to ahderstatid, then, that, With this proviso, you put 
the iatter into my hands i" 

Undoubtedly, if you will be kind enough to under. 
take it,” I replied. 

“Tt may dost your fPiend another ten-pound note,” he 
continued, 

“ Yor which I hold myself sible.” 

“ Good,” said Mr. Fawley, he rang a handbell. 

“Pell Jackson I want him,” he said to the boy who 
attetided the sumnions. The boy disappeared, and in 
andther mintite efitered # strange-looking, middle-aged, 
weuk-¢yed snd sallow-complezioned mat, shabbily 
dréssed in ati old office coat which had seen long and 
hard service, apparently, I don’t know that any further 
description is needed. 

« Read those letters and that advertisement, Jackson,” 
said Mr. Fawley. 

He silentiy obeyed. 

“ You watt to find A, Z, I suppose?” he remarked, 
when his task was finished, 

“Of course. “Will you be kind enotigh to tell Mr. 
Jackson what you have already told me?” continued the 
lawyer, turing to m6. 

I repeated my story, and the man listetied with a sort 
of stolid indifferense, a 

“Tb Will cost Something,” he said. 

“Ten pounds. Mr. Burley will put ten pounds in 
your hand, for expenses, when you place the acceptances 
in his.” 

“Very good, sirs Tl set about it at once.” 

“And you had better communicate with Mr. Burley 
—take the address, Jackson. I am not’ to appear in it, 
mind.” 

“Very good, sir,” hé répetted. 
these documents with me.” 

I wrote my busitiess address on & card, ahd pave if 
to Mr. Jackson, who then silently withdrew. 

« An invalaable man that,” said the lawyer; “ a first 
rate copying-clerk, and a wonderful fellow for mysteFied: 
Knows every dodge in London, arid, I had almost said, 
every dodger. He will do your business for you if afy* 
body can. He has only one fault,” 


“T had better take 
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“T can gues it,” said I. 

“He might have been rich, respectable, and respected, 
but for his besetting sin. Poor Jackson!” sighed the 
lawyer. 

“ Nevertheless, you think he is to be trusted P” 

“ Every whit. He is his own enemy alone.” 

“ He looks a miserable object,” I remarked. 

“He is a miserable object; he is wretched in the 
extreme. He is killing himself as fast as a horse can 
gallop, and he knows it.” 


CHAPTER LXI.—A BARBER’S SHOP—MR. JACKSON, 
On rejoining my Kentish friend in the outer office, I 
briefly informed her that Mr. Fawley had put matters in 
train for the recovery of the acceptances, and then, 
handing her into the carriage, which I. had kept in 
waiting, I ordered the driver to proceed to my house in 
the suburbs. 

“ You know my Mary, and she knows you,” I said to 
Mrs. Grace; ‘so you won’t need my introduction. I 
shall be home to tea.” Having thus disposed of my 
friend, I turned my steps eastward, and for the rest of 
the day was immersed in foreign correspondence. In 
the evening, according to our general custom, Edwin and 
I left the counting-house together, and commenced our 
walk homewards. 

Our route did not lay exactly through Holborn and 
Bloomsbury, but, yielding to a feeling of curiosity, which 
was encouraged by my companion when I told him of 
my morning visitor and her errand, we made a détour, 
and presently found: ourselves in the street, and opposite 
the house, to which the letters for A.Z. were to be 
addressed. 

It was a dingy, disreputable-looking house, in an 
equally miserable back street. Children—very dirty 
ones—were playing in the gutter-mud, and women, as 
dirty and unkempt, and in many varieties of disarray, 
were lounging about their door-sills, seeking, perhaps, 
for fresher air than they could obtain in the interiors of 
their habitations, A few men were lounging about also, 
smoking strong tobacco from filthy pipes. 

The house itself, to which our curiosity was directed, 
was occupied on the ground-floor by a barber, whose 
striped pole projected from the door-lintel, and whose 
shop-window, half obscured by dirt; displayed (in ad- 
dition to a few articles belonging to his trade proper) 
a number of coarse prints of theatrical personages in 
professional costume, and a few fly-spotted weekly num- 
bers of cheap periodicals; also some broadsides of popular 
songs, such as at that time were produced and circulated 
by the well-known Mr. Catnach of the Seven Dials. 
We had time to note all these particulars while we 
lounged on the pavement, puzzling ourselves for a 
decent pretext for entering the shop, and conscious 
that the keen eyes of the shop’s proprietor—a pale, 
wizen-faced old man, in ditty shirt-sleeves and apron 
—were fastened on us as he stood at his shop door. 
To avoid or avett his suspicion, I boldly entered the 
shop, followed by Millman, and, on the spur of the 
moment, asked to be served with a pot of pomatum. 

It was a clumsy expedient, and I felt it to be so. In 
fact, it was ill-considered of me to venture into the place 
at all; for, supposing I had happened to light upon 
William Bix in these haunts of his, no possible good 
could have arisen from it, and the very object I was set 
upon might probably have been defeated. I had not 
acted altogether without premeditation, however; for I 
knew that the old camlet cloak and its wearer would 


have left the neighbourhood two or three hours earlier 
in the day, 





The man served me with the pomatum without verbal 
remark, but not without a glance of derisive intelligence, 
so manifest that I was not sure whether he had not 
made himself master of my thoughts. 

“Is there anything else I can have the pleasure of 
doing for you, sir?” the barber asked, in a tone some- 
what betwixt civility and impudence, as he wrapped up 
my purchase and pocketed the sixpence. 

“TI believe nothing else,” said I, looking round his 
little shop, not, as the reader may suppose, to see if any 
other want could be suppiied from that emporium, but 
to detect, if possible, any traces of A. Z. in the shape of 
unopen letters on counter or shelves. 

“You are quite sure, are you, sir?” continued the 
man of lather: “nothing in this way, now ?” whipping 
from his window one of its coloured attractions, familiar 
to every one as “ Paul Pry.” “ Nothing in this way, 
now ?” said the fellow, looking knowingly in my face. 

“ Nothing,” said I. 

“ And there’s nothing you would like to ask me? 
You haven’t any questions to ask, have you?” continued 
the man, abating a good deal of his former civility and 
increasing in his impudence. 

“ My good sir, what should I have to ask you P” said 
I, rather nettled at the barber’s manner, and not the 
less so because of my consciousness of being seriously 
acting the part of Paul Pry in real life. 

* Oh, sir,” said he, with a palpable sneer, “it isn’t for 
me to say what; only, if all you wanted was a pot of 
pomatum, you could have got that nearer home, I should 
think. Gentlemen such as you don’t often come into 
such parts’ asthese for their pots of pomatum; and 
sometimes they do come to make inquiries—inquiries, 
you know.” 

“ Pho!” said I, laughing; “ you mistake: I am nota 
detective.” 

“No, sir, I should think not,” said the barber; “I 
shouldn’t take you for one, nor your friend for one 
either, though he has been searching with his eyes all 
over my shop all the while he has been in it. Not but 
what he is very welcome, and you too, mister.” 

“T beg your pardon, friend, if I have offended you,” 
said Edwin; and I was about to make a similar apology, 
when a porter entered the shop and laid a letter on the 
counter, saying, as he did so, “ That’s all right, I sup- 
pose.” 

The barber nodded, and whisked the letter away into 
a drawer, but not before I had seen on the direction the 
cabalistic letters A. Z. 

Meanwhile I had pocketed my pomatum, and, button- 
ing up my coat, followed Edwin out of the shop, the 
barber, with mock politeness, making me a low bow, 
and ironically begging that, if my purchase gave satis- 
faction, I would be kind enough to recommend my 
friends to him. 


“We have done your friend Mr. Grace no good by 
this move, I am afraid,” said Edwin, when we were at 
a safe distance from the barber’s shop. 

“ We have found out something, at all events,” said I. 

“Yes, that letters for A. Z. are left there, and that 
the cunning-looking old shaver is in league with that 


mysterious capitalist. But I am sorry I advised you to 
come out of your way to make the discovery.” 

“Tt will do no harm, I hope, if it does no good,” I 
replied ; and then we dropped the subject. 

It had done harm, however; that is to say, an alarm 
had evidently been taken by the wearer of the camlet 
cloak, who, having been observed by our indefatigable 
friend Betsy as he passed Rose Cottage on his way into 
London, did not return that afternoon, and was no more 

@G@a2 
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seen after several days’ anxious watching. Meanwhile 
our country visitor, in spite of my assurances that her 
affairs were in good hands, became nervously anxious 
about the result. 

A week passed away, and I also became anxious, for 
it was almost certain that A. Z. had shifted his quarters 
at least for a time, and I was the more worried and 
annoyed when one morning poor Jackson called on me, 
with a very lugubrious countenance, to report his non- 
success. 

“The fellow must have slipped out of the world 
altogether, I think,” said he. 

“You can find out nothing about him, then ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir, lots about him, but that is not the ques- 
tion. I cannot find the man himself. He has forsaken 
his old haunts, his cottage in Paradise Row is shut up, 
and he has left no traces behind.” 

“ Strange, isn’t it, Mr. Jackson ?” 

“Not so very strange, sir, considering where I saw 
you last, Mr. Burley,” said he. 

“Me! saw me!” 

“You remember the barber’s shop in —— Street, 
Bloomsbury, sir? and the porter bringing in a letter ?” 

“Of course I do; but do you mean to say that ‘i 

“TI was that porter, sir. I had laid a capital train 
for liming the old bird; but you and Mr. Millman just 
spoiled the sport.” 

“It was a very foolish thing of us, I confess,” said I, 
after I had expressed my astonishment at the disguise 
which had so deceived me, and had had explained to me 
the well-laid plan which, aceording to Mr. Jackson, 
would have placed A. Z. in our power; “it was foolish 
in me to interfere; but what leads you to suppose that 
our visit to the barber’s shop interfered with that 
result P” 

“Oh, sir, that barber is an old hand; one of the 
eraftiest dodgers in London. I know him. There’s no 
doubt of his being confederate with A. Z., and your visit 
raised his suspicion. He knew what you were after as 
well as I did, and he saw how you started when I laid 
that letter on the counter. I knew at once that it was 
a done job for us for that time.” 

“T am very sorry,” said I, apologetically, and humbly 
acknowledging the superior genius before which I stood 
rebuked. “But you do not give up the cause altogether, 
I hope ?” 

“Not a bit of it, Mr. Burley; it will take more time, 
no doubt.” 

“And more money, perhaps ?” 

“No, no, sir; I don’t say that. 
gain,” said Jackson. 

“At any rate, don’t spare money ; and look to me for 
payment,” I said; and there the conference ended. 

Another week, and then another visit from Mr. Jack- 
son. He was in better spirits this time. He had a 
clue, he said, to the present retreat of A. Z., and hoped, 
in a few days, to report successfully. Meanwhile I was 
desired to rest satisfied that the grass was not growing 
under his feet. By this time, I may as well say, our 
Kentish visitor and friend had returned home, disconso- 
late enough that her errand had, so far, proved a failure, 
but declaring that her business would go to wreck and 
ruin if she prolonged her absence from it. 

A month passed away before 1 saw Jackson again, 
and I began to fear either that he was “at fault,” as 
huntsmen say when their hounds have lost scent, or, 
perhaps, that he had given up his quest as hopeless. It 
was not so, however; for at the end of that time he 
once more made his appearance in my office, and quietly 
laid on my desk the acceptances. 


A bargain is a bar- 





“Examine them and count them, sir, if you please,” 
he said. 

I did so; they were all there, eight in number. As 
they were not endorsed, except by the drawer, they had 
never been out of the hands of the consignee, evidently. 
I remarked this to Mr. Jackson, and expressed my 
satisfaction and, at the same time, my surprise that 
they had not been negotiated. 

“There might have been some difficulty, if not danger, 
in attempting so large a haul at one time,” said Mr. 
Jackson; “and I dare say the old rogue knows how to 
calculate chances pretty well, and preferred keeping the 
thing snug in his own hands, unless he had wanted 
money at a pinch, which he does not seem to have done. 
But what reason do you think he gave for his keeping 
back the bills P” 

“It is impossible for me to say.” 

“ And you would never guess, sir. The old rascal, in 
fact, pretends to have had conscientious scruples. He 
had found out something about the acceptor, or the 
acceptor’s wife, I think he said, since the bills came into 
his hands; and, claiming old acquaintance with her, 
didn’t wish to push the matter too far.” 

“Um! He might have returned the bills then.” 

“No, that would not have answered his purpose 
either. I fancy he retained them with the intention of 
making the best bargain he could for himself as they 
consecutively arrived at maturity.” 

“ May I ask, Mr. Jackson, how you prevailed upon 
him to part with the bills to you ?” 

“Well, sir, there are secrets in all trades,” said Mr. 
Jackson, musingly; “and Iam not at liberty to enter 
into particulars exactly. I may say this much, however, 
that this billing trade is not the only dodge A. Z. is 
practising, though he does it under other names; andin 
one of these he has lately brought himself too near the 
windy side of the law to be safe. In fact, I fortunately 
got a hold upon him for another trick he has been up to 
lately ; and it was, ‘ Either deliver up those bills or take 
your chance of Bow Street.’ My word! the old fellow 
did not hesitate long then.” 

“ And so you sacrificed public justice,” I began, but 
Mr. Jackson stopped me. 

“Tt was your wish that he should be spared, sir ;” so 
I understood from Mr. Fawley. 

What could I say then? 

“But there’s no fear, sir,” continued Jackson; “ he 
will come in for it some of these days withont our dirty- 
ing our hands with him.” 

“Can you tell me where the man is to be found now P” 
I asked. 

“No, sir. I don’t think he will go back to his old 
quarters. In short, I fancy I have frightened him away 
from London altogether for a time, and » but I am 
taking up your time, Mr. Burley.” 

Interpreting this to mean that Mr. Jackson had no 
more to tell me, or that he did not wish to be questioned 
any further, I placed in his hands the stipulated ten 
pounds, with a further gratuity for his diligence and 
skill; and he bade me good morning. It is almost 
needless to add that I transmitted the bills that day to 
my friend Mrs. Grace, from whom I shortly afterwards 
received a letter overflowing with thanks for helping her 
and her husband out of their great trouble. 

It will have been observed that, throughout the whole 
of this confabulation with Mr. Jackson, he did not once 
mention the true name of A. Z., nor did he intimate any 
knowledge of my relationship to him; and yet I felt 
sure that the clerk well knew A. Z. to be the William 
Bix of Silver Square former notoriety, and my own 
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uncle. I felt grateful to Jackson for his delicacy, and 
should have been pleased to have shown my sense of 
it if I could have done it without injury to himself. I 
never saw him again, however. A few months later, 
having occasion to call on my lawyer,I inquired after 
my useful ally, and was shocked to hear of his death. 

“TI told you how it would be, Hurly,” said Mr. 
Fawley ; “ poor Jackson drank himself into the grave 
—died a month ago of deliriwm tremens.” 


CHAPTER LXII.—DEATH OF WILLIAM BIX, AND END OF GEORGE 
BURLEY’S STORY. 


AsouT a year after the occurrences which have filled up 
the last three chapters of this history, I was some weeks 
absent from London on business. On my return, and 
when first happy greetings with wife and children were 
over, I learned that my old nurse had been anxiously 
inquiring for me several days past, and had left a parti- 
cular request that I would go to her house as soon as I 
conveniently could after my return. 

“T will look in in the morning,” I said. 

“Why not this evening?” asked my wife. 
not take you long.” 

“Are you in such a hurry to get rid of me again, 
Mary, after our having been parted for an age P” I asked. 

“Do you not think I am?” Mary retorted, adding, 
“ But, seriously, the good old body seemed so anxious 
to see you that it will be almost cruel not to indulge her. 
Besides, she said she had a particular reason for making 
her request.” 

“ And did she not tell you her reason P” 

“T did not ask her; or rather I did ask her if I 
could do anything for her in your absence. But she 
said no, she wished to see you very particularly.” 

Reluctantly enough, for I was tired with my journey, 
and had calculated on a quiet evening with my family, 
I put on my hat and proceeded to Rose Cottage. 

“Tam so glad you are come, Hurly; so glad!” was 
Betsy’s first greeting, and I could see that she was in 
great agitation; “so glad; I was afraid he would be 
gone before you could see him, but he has held out, 
though the doctor says he can’t last more than a few 
hours.” 

“He! Of whom are you speaking, Betsy ? Not, surely, 
of my good old friend Filby ?” 

“No, no; but come with me, dear. 
his coming to my house to die, after all. 
Your uncle, William Bix, Hurly.” And the good 
creature burst into tears. “It is very weak of me,” 
she said, “ but I cannot help it.” 

I followed her upstairs, and into her spare bed- 
chamber. The ijirst person I saw there was old Filby, 
sitting at the bed-head, with sorrowful solicitude marked 
on his countenance, which was a little bent downwards, 
with his eyes fixed on the ghastly form of the dying 
man, whose eyes were closed, and whose breath was 
heaved in painfully convulsive spasms. 

“You saw his father die, Hurly,’ whispered my old 
nurse, as we drew near the bedside. 

He was past all power of recognition. He did not 
know who stood by when the feeble fluttering pulse 
eeased to beat, and the once busy, misguided heart 
and brain once for all gave up their mortal functions. 


“Tt will 


Oh, to think of 
Poor William! 


“We all loved his father, Hurly,” sobbed Betsy, as 
she laid her aged head on my shoulder, and gave way 


to @ paroxysm of sorrow. “ We all loved his father; 
and we would have loved him, too, if he would have let 
us. Poor fellow! poor, poor fellow!’ 

* * . # * x 
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It was not till we had laid him decently in his last 
earthly resting-place that Betsy explained to me how 
it came to pass that she had received William Bix into 
her house to die. 

About a week previous to my return home, she said, 
she took a fancy to go as far as Paradise Row to satisfy 
her curiosity as to whether anything had recently been 
known or seen of the man in the camlet cloak and 
white hat, who was known in that neighbourhood as 
Mr. Howard. As a matter of course, she made her in- 
quiries of the woman at the huckster’s shop with whom 
she had once before held some conversation. 

The first question was met by a hasty retort. 

“ Are you a friend of that man?” she demanded. 

“ Not very much of a friend,” returned Betsy, shortly; 
“but I have known something of him in old times.” 

“ Well, friend or not, it’s time somebody was looking 
after him,” continued the shop-keeper. “ He came back 
to his old house more than a month ago, looking more 
dead than alive, though he managed to crawl about till 
this last day or two. But since then he hasn’t been 
seen; and it is my opinion he is starving to death. It 
isn’t any business of mine, you know; but it may be of 
yours.” 

It was too true; William Bix was starving to death. 
Betsy found him in his wretched den, lying on a miser- 
able mattress, too weak to move, and with no one to 
help him. There was not ascrap of food in the cot- 
tage, nor a farthing in his pocket. He had given up all in 
despair, and had laid himself down to die: so he said. 

How Betsy then enacted the good Samaritan, and sup- 
plied immediate nutriment ; how she sent a messenger for 
her husband; how they agreed together to forget all the 
former misdeeds of the poor starving wretch; how they 
had him moved the next day to their own abode, that 
they might watch over him and, if possible, restore him 
to life; how these benevolent efforts failed because, as 
the doctor said, the patient’s stamina was gone; and 
how, as far as lay in their power, they smoothed his 
rugged passage to the grave, and soothed his last hours 
with their tenderness, while they strove to raise his 
flickering thoughts to Him whose blood cleanseth from 
all sin, and whose almighty power and infinite love re- 
deemed the dying malefactor on the cross from the pains 
of eternal death, and raised him to life and happiness 
everlasting: all this need only be told in the few sen- 
tences thus written. 


And now the task I set myself to perform is com- 
pleted, and my story istold. That I have given a faith- 
ful delineation of some phases in human life and cha- 
racter, I know; and if the pages I have written should 
afford amusement for a few of the leisure hours of my 
readers, it is what I have desired. But, better still, if 
a single lesson should have been taught (as I earnestly 
hope and believe it has) indicating the path of true 
wisdom in contrast with that of the deepest folly and 
degradation, my end will have been more fully answered. 





MELTON MOWBRAY. 


In the time of Edward the Confessor, the lordship of 
Melton Mowbray was valued at £5 yearly; and after the 
Conquest it was thrown in, with twenty-six other lord- 
ships, say the antiquaries, as payment to Geoffrey de 
Wince for his services, by the king. From him, after 
death, it passed to Nigel de Albini, another of William’s 
adventurers, whose descendant, Roger, was commanded 
by Henry 1 to take the name of Mowbray, his mother 
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having been a Mowbray; and from him descended the Earls 
of Arundel, so say the chronicles. The custom of men 
“calling their lands after their own names” accounts 
for the Mowbray. “ Melton” is variously derived by 
authorities: one says it was called ‘‘ Mill-town,” from 
two mills that were worked by the Eye, and a brook in 
its close neighbourhood; another, that ‘‘ Melton” is a 
softening down from “ Medel Tone,” “tone” signifying 
town, which originally meant the entire area of the lord- 
ship, fenced in and divided from others, and “ medel” 
signifying middle, and denoting its relative position to 
its adjacent hamlets. Many English names may be 
thus translated: Norton, for instance, signifying North 
Town. The latter derivation seems probable, for the fol- 
lowing reason:—The part of Leicestershire in which 
Melton stands was once thickly populated by the Danes 
and Northmen, as the numerous places whose names 
end in “by’’ indicate, The aversion of these people to 
Christianity was a great obstacle to the religious ad- 
vancement of the natives; that is, of those who were 
under their power, or exposed to it by dwelling unpro- 
tected in the rural districts. 

To provide some remedy for the evil, churches were 
raised in central towns, to which at intervals the in- 
habitants of the surrounding hamlets resorted for in- 
struction and the free performance of the rites of their 
faith. In this sense Melton might well be called the 
Medel Tone, or heart of the district. It is supposed to 
have been founded about one hundred years before Edward 
the Confessor, and the gathering of population which 
was occasioned by the church was augmented by the 
establishment of a weekly market. The people came to 
traffic as well as to worship. It is said that the first 
church was built by Leofric, the husband of the famous 
Countess Godiva. ‘The present building, dedicated to 


St. Mary, was founded by Bishop Poore, in 1220; it is 
said to be in the most pure and chaste style of English 
architecture—a style that lasted, the same source tells 


us, about thirty years. It was begun in the same style 
as Salisbury Cathedral, at the time of the removal of 
the Bishop’s see of Old Sarum to Salisbury. 

The town was of sufficient importance in 1337 to nial 
burgesses to Parliament. About the fourteenth century 
two religious fraternities, called Guilds, were instituted, 
the object of which was the maintenance of priests to 
say masses for the souls of deceased members. One 
had for its patron “Our Lady the Virgin,” the other 
St. John. Two separate altars in the parish church 
were devoted to these. That of the Virgin was under 
the management of two wardens, supported by sub- 
scription and the rent of lands; the other was also sup- 
ported by lands given for the purpose. It is not 
known how long these Guilds had been in possession of 
this property before the time of Henry vin. No doubt 
a great deal of it had been wrung from dying men and 
women, prostrated by disease and terror, by a crafty 
priesthood, in an age of superstition and ignorance. 

Towards the close of his reign, the property of all 
colleges and fraternities was given by Parliament to the 
crown, and by the crown to such towns as the property 
lay around and about, upon condition that it should be 
used for the advantage of the people. On the abolition 
of the two Melton Guilds, town wards were appointed 
to collect the revenues. With these the Free Grammar 
School was built, and the public roads made, and thus 
was acquired what is called the Melton Town estate. 
In the year 1564, the town contained eighty families. It 
is believed that in 1636 and 1637 it was visited by the 
plague. As late as 1653, banns of marriage were pub- 
lished in the market-place. 





There is a. small copyhold manor, the manor of Lewes, 
in Melton, which Nichols tells us belongs to W. Pochin, 
Esq. It was given by Henry vi to Cromwell. After he 
lost his head, the king settled it on Anne of Cleves, for 
her maintenance as long as she remained unmarried, 
and lived in Hngland. If this lady had no other re- 
sources than the king’s bounty, it is to be hoped she 
was moderate in her wants, for the value of the manor 
at that time, when all church payments were taken 
from it, was no more than £34 per annum—a small sum, 
allowing even for the change in the value of money, for 
a queen’s portion. 

There are some few remnants of architectural an- 
tiquity. Dr. Mason says that Melton was in all proba. 
bility a Roman station, and traces the remains of a 
stony road from the town to the village of Sealford, 
whence he supposes it to have been continued to the 
Great Fosse. 

There is said to be little doubt that Melton is “the 
great market town” to which Latimer alludes in his 
first sermon before Edward vi. He says, “ I know of a 
great market town, with divers hamlets and inhabitants, 
where do rise yearly of their labours to the value of 
£15, and the vicar that serveth so great a cure hath but 
twelve or fourteen marks by the year; so by this pen- 
sion he is not able to buy him books, nor give his neigh- 
bours drink.’ Under the last clause, of course, the 
bishop intends all the rites of hospitality. 

Antiquaries have much more to say of what has been 
in Melton; but if we dwell longer on past days we shall 
have no time to speak of what it is now. A stranger 
must be impressed with the idea that the town was 
built for horses, and its inhabitants made for them. 
Companies of noble hunters, arrayed in their stable 
clothing, attended by their grooms, parade the streets 
and look as if they had a proud sense of their pre- 
eminence. This is, of course, during the hunting season. 
Bright cavalcades of ladies in their open equipages going 
to the meet, and huntsmen in their scarlet, draw hearts 
and eyes from the counter and the workshop, and the 
face of the humblest artisan has the expression of a 
thorough judge, as he looks with scientific knowingness 
upon each rider and horse. There is no small amuse- 
ment in watching the followers of the hunt. So strong is 
the passion for the old English pastime among these 
people, that no one who can obtain possession of four 
legs, however queer-looking the animal may be to which 
they belong, will stay away. The greater part of the 
damage of which the farmers complain is done by this 
awkward squad, who go tumbling along helter-skelter, 
as their steeds carry them over the soft ground and new- 
sown seed, which an accomplished rider would either 
avoid or leave but little injured. 

Independent of the innate love for the sport, the 
trades-people gather so much from the followers of it, 
who have made Melton the metropolis ef the hunt, that 
their predilection for it is not much to be wondered 
at, though the railroad has materially lessened these 
profits. Ina good season there may be between five and 
six hundred hunters in the stables, and sixty lords and 
gentlemen, with many ladies, in its villas and vacated 
houses, those among its gentry who dislike noise leaving 
their residences for the accommodation of visitors during 
the winter months. Let no one, indeed, upon whom 
noise does not fall harmless go to Melton in the months 
of its glory, for its streets are all paved, and, as wheels 
and hoofs are incessantly clattering and rumbling on 
them, the din may be imagined. 

It is a pleasant, airy town; the trees in its churchyard 
give additional beauty to the venerable building, whose 
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architectural fame is neither small nor ill-deserved. Not 
one of the least interesting particulars connected with 
Melton Church is the ministry of Dr. Ford, a remark- 
able man, who was its vicar for forty-six years, and who 
ranked among his friends and associates John Newton, 
Rowland Hill, John Wesley, and Thomas Robinson, of 
Leicester. More can be said of him than would come 
within the limits of this paper.* Some of the entrances 
to the town are pretty, Lord Wilton’s hunting-box, 
Egerton Lodge, stands attractively on the road from 
Leicester. 

Take away the hunt frem Melton, and you take away 
all its individuality. Ttss are like other shops, its 
houses like other houses, and it sinks into one of the 
“common places” ef England, at any rate to a mere 
visitor or eur observer. Doubtless its inhabitants 
see much ive:, Sng in its past and present, to excite 


interest and admiration, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF JEWISH CUSTOMS, 
X.—THE WEEK OF MOURNING. 
We have in former Numbers deseribed the principal 
Jewish customs, and mentioned the ceremonies obseryed 
on the festivals, and in the homes of that nation. We 
have now to treat of the last stage of the Jew’s earthly 
pilgrimage. 

When the illness of the sufferer increases, and cure 
becomes hopeless, he must be aequainted with his dan- 
gerous condition, and advised to make the best use of 
what time remains, so as to reconcile himself with his 
Creator. He must strengthen himself by prayer and 
supplication, Should the patient be weak and feeble, 


and unable te pray himself, but still retain his powers 


of understanding, then another must pray for him, and 
read such edifying passages from Scripture as are cal- 
culated to call his attention to his position. Fervent 
prayers, and the fulfilment of religious duties on the 
death-bed, are deemed very meritorious,f and in accord- 
ance with the spirit and words of Holy Writ. “ Till I 
give up my ghost, I will not remove my integrity from 
me” (Job xxvii. 5). 

An extract from one of these death-bed prayers may 
be interesting to our readers:[ “Almighty God, God 
of Israel, who art everlasting and immutable, awfully 
sublime and holy! In thy hands are the souls of all 
living, and the spirits of all flesh of man O may 
my sincere repentance, my affliction, my death, be an 
atonement for all my sins, by which I have sinned, 
offended, and trespassed before thee, during my earthly 
pilgrimage. For verily I have acted foolishly; my evil 
inclination has beguiled me. O God,doom not my soul 
to perdition, but grant me 5 portion in the garden of 
Eden, in the assembly of the saints and pious ones. 
Deign that I may be worthy of participating in the resur- 
rection of the dead, and in the tranquil bliss of a future 
world, which is a one and everlasting Sabbath,” etc. 

It now becomes his duty to bestow upon his children 
his last blessing. After washing his hands, he places 
them on the head of each, saying, “ God make thee as 
Ephraim and Manasseh.” (Gen. xlviii.20.) “The Lord 
bless thee and keep thee. The Lord make his face 

* For Memoir of Dr. Ford, see *f Leisure Hour,’’ No. 605. 


+t The reader will have perceived that these notices of Modern 
Jewish Customs and Ceremonies have been written, not by an outside 








observer, as such descriptions generally are, but are authentic state- | 


ments, for which we are indebted to the courtesy and liberal feeling of a 
distinguished member of the Hebrew community. On this account we 
haye, of course, presented his notes without any comment—[Ep. L. H.] 

t It is to be understood with this, as with other quotations, that it is a 
wanslation of the Hebrew original. 
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shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee. The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” 
(Numb. vi. 24, 26.) ‘ O may the Spirit of the Lord rest 
upon thee, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge, and 
of the fear of the Lord.” (Isaiah xi. 2.) _He then, fol- 
lowing the example of Jacob, Moses, David, and of many 
other characters of Holy Writ, has to admonish his chil- 
dren with kind and convincing words, and exhort them 
to walk in the faith of their fathers. 

Tn the meantime notice is sent to the burial society 
attached to each synagogue, who immediately send 
a couple of their members to watch the sick both day 
and night till he has breathed hig last. Their duty is 
not to leaye the room until the gorpse is put into the 
coffin, when their office is at an end, As soon as the 
watchers perceiye that the patient is en the point of 
dying, theyand the bystanders must at once cease reading 
the prayers, and, taking such a position ag will enable 
them to look at the face of the dying person, they must 
repeat, as distinctly and solemnly as they can, the follow- 
ing yerses:—‘f The Eternal reigneth, the Eternal hath 
reigned, the Hternal shall reign for ever and ever. 
Blessed be the name of His glorious kingdom for over 
and ever, The Eternal is the only God, Hear, O Israel, 
the Eternal ig ope God, the Eternal is onz.” The 
bystanders have to be mindful that the last word, which 
contains the essence ef the Jewish faith, be repeated at 
the very moment when the sufferer expires, When the 
watchers perceive that the breath is entirely gone, which 
fact is tested by a feather being laid on the upper lip of 
the corpse, those who are present gt the time of death 
must make a rent in their garments, and at the same 
time say a blessing, expressive of their resignation to 
the will of God: “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the universe, the righteous Judge.” This is a very 
ancient ceremony, being made mention of in Scripture 
as observed in Jacob’s time; for when they brought 
Joseph’s garment to him, and he thought that his son had 
been slain by a wild beast, he vent his clothes (Gen. xxxvii. 
34). David, also, when he heard of the death of Saul 
and Jonathan, took hold of his clothes and rent them 
(2 Sam.i. 11). The relations, from the moment of death 
until the interment, are called Onenim (the afflicted), 
and, as such, are to abstain from meat and wine. They 
are also exempt from saying the daily prayers and bless- 
ings, and from all ceremonial observances, as it is sup- 
posed that their mind is preoccupied by the recent loss 
they have sustained, and by the needful preparations for 
the funeral. 

The limits of this article will not permit us to give 
an account of the observances followed at a Jewish 
funeral. Suffice it to say, that the obsequies are per- 
formed in as simple and unostentatious a manner ag 
possible. It may have been observed that at their 
funerals mutes, velvet, and feathers are altogether want- 
ing, as no distinction is allowed to be made between the 
interment of the poor and the rich. Even those whose 
relatives are not able to pay the expense of their inter- 
ment, and whose funeral is paid for out of the funds 
of the synagogue to which they belong, are interred 
in exactly the same manner as their wealthier brethren. 
As it is considered a meritorious act to assist in the 
interment of the dead, the Jewish funerals are generally 
numerously attended; and those who are unable to 
follow the bier to the burial-ground accompany it at least 
for some distance. The funeral service on the burial- 
ground, or, as the Hebrew terms it, the abode of life, 
commences with the recitation of the following—“ Blessed 
be the Eternal God, King of the universe, who created 
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you with justice, maintained and supported you in jus- 
tice, who caused you to die in justice, and who will in 
future time revive you in justice.” Then follow prayers, 
in which God is adored as the reviver of the dead, and 
in which the nothingness of man and the omnipotence 
and justice of the Creator are contrasted. When the 


8. Solomon. 


coffin is lowered into the grave, the simple words are 
repeated—* May he [she] come to his [her] resting- 
place in peace.’ And the service concludes with the 
words, “‘ And they shall blossom forth from the ruins 
like grass of the earth. Death will be destroyed for 
ever, and the Eternal God will wipe away tears from off 
all faces, and the rebuke of his people shall he take 
away from off all the earth, for the Eternal has spoken 
it.” There is also the reading of the 90th Psalm. 

When the mourners return from the burial-place, the 
shiva, seven days of mourning, commence. . During 
this time the mourners must not sit upon a chair or 
bench, but upon the ground or some low seat, a footstool 
or hassock. They must also not wear any shoes, and 
they must transact no business. It is customary that 
the neighbours of the mourners send them, after the 
interment of their departed relatives, some food, which 
consists of hard-boiled eggs and bread. This is called 
the meal of condolence. 

These various ceremonies are all alluded to in the 
Bible. When the Lord commanded the prophet Ezekiel 
not to mourn for his wife, he said: “ Put on thy shoes 
upon thy feet, and eat not the bread of men” (Ezekiel 
xxiv. 17); i.¢., the bread of other men, which they would 
send him as a token of sympathy. The seven days of 
mouruing, and the sitting upon the ground, are spoken 
of in Job ii. 13: “So they sat down with him upon 
the ground seven days and seven nights.” In accord- 
ance with the precept of the preacher, “ It is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to go to the house of 
feasting: for that is the end of all men, and the living 
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will lay it to his heart” (Eccl. vii. 2), it is deemed an 
important duty to visit the mourners, and to address 
soothing and comforting words to them. The visitor, 
on entering the room, omits the usual salutation, but 
utters some words of sympathy, and on retiring says 
the words which are conspicuously written on a tablet, 


“ May the Omnipotent comfort you, with all the mour- 
ners of Zion and Jerusalem.” It is particularly incum- 
bent upon the mourners to read the Bible and other 
religious works, and to select those passages that are 
applicable to the state of mourning, such as the book of 
Job and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. Care is also 
taken that prayers are read at the house of mourning 
both morning and evening, with the requisite number 
of ten adults. At the conclusion of the usual service an 
appropriate psalm is recited: either the sixteenth, in 
which David so beautifully comforts himself with the hopes 
of his future bliss : “ Therefore my heart is glad, and my 
glory rejoiceth ; even my flesh also shall rejoice. For 
thou wilt not doom my soul to perdition, neither wilt 
thou suffer thy pious to see corruption;” or the grand 
didactic poem (Ps. xlix.), whieh so powerfully convinces 
men of their sin and folly in setting their hearts upon 
the things of this world, At its conclusion the sons 
repeat the prayer of Kaddish, this being deemed an act 
of piety towards their parents. It has no reference to 
the departed soul, but its object is to acknowledge the 
wisdom of all the dispensations of the Most High. We 
subjoin one or two brief passages from the same: “ May 
his great name be exalted and sanctified in the world, 
which he has created according to his will, and may he 
establish his kingdom.” It concludes, “ He who maketh 
peace in the high heavens may bestow peace upon us 
and all Israel, Amen!’ This prayer is read by the 
children of the deceased, not alone during the week of 
mourning, but also during eleven months succeeding, 
and on the annual anniversary of the death of their 
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ents. When the service is concluded, the mourners 
sit down, and the minister addresses them with words 
of comfort and exhortation. It is his duty to warn 
them not to give way to excessive grief, but to resign 
themselves to the will of the Most High. He tries to 
cheer them by dwelling on the blessed hope of immortality, 
and on their future happy reunion with the departed. 
He also endeavours to reach the hearts of the callous, 
to point out to them the uncertainty of life, the neces- 
sity of repentance, and the blessedness of a godly 
life. Exhortations such as these, at a time when 
the hearts of the hearers are open to the counsels of 
religion, are in many cases productive of much good. 
Our illustration represents an aged rabbi addressing 
his words of comfort to the sorrowing group sitting 
before him. - We also see a kind neighbour urging upon 
the daughter, who appears to be overwhelmed with grief, 
to partake of the “ meal of condolence ;” though no doubt 
amore fitting time would be chosen for this purpose 
than during the pastor’s ministration. But we must 
pardon the artist, who was anxious to condense the 
principal mourning ceremonies into one group, for this 
apparent incongruity. In the background we see a 
visitor entering, bent upon a visit of condolence. 

At the conclusion of the discourse a prayer is offered 
up on behalf of the soul of the departed—* O, open unto 
her the gates of mercy and compassion which lead to 
the garden of Eden, and receive her in loving kindness. 
Send her thy holy ministering angels to bear her to and 
to seat her beneath the tree of life, there to join the 
souls of the righteous, virtuous, and pious, there to 
delight in the brightness of thy glory, and satisfy her 
with thy bounty treasured up for the just.” 


conclusion of this prayer the orphans offer up the above- 


mentioned prayer of Kaddish. 

Besides these observances it is the duty of the rela- 
tions to remember the departed in their prayers on the 
three principal festivals of the year, and to implore the 
Lord that “their souls may be bound up in the bond of 
life with the righteous men and virtuous women who had 
preceded them into the realms of eternal bliss.” This 
custom is to serve as a sort of memento mori, a remem- 
brance of the dead, and a reminder, on their festivals, 
that they also will die—the days of their greatest joy— 
not like the hideous grinning skull which the Egyptians 
had for a similar purpose brought before them at their 
banquets, but to awaken in them chastened, spiritual 
thoughts of futurity and eternity. 

We have thus brought before our readers succinct 
accounts of the principal ceremonies of Judaism as 
practised by them at the present day. We trust we 
have succeeded in explaining many observances which 
may at first sight have appeared to be without meaning, 
and shown how many of them furnish a living com- 
mentary on several passages of Holy Writ.* It is to be 
hoped that these explanations may have been instru- 
mental in removing prejudices that are still entertained 
by some against this ancient, people. 





A WALK ON THE SANDS AT LOW TIDE. 


Tux waters of 1866 are retreating steadily, and the tide 
of the year is already very low. Again, as last year, I 


* In reply to the inquiry of a correspondent in regard to a statement 
in a former paper (p. 652), that there is no authorized lectionary except 
the ‘reading of the Pentateuch, the writer states that “originally the 
Jews had no other lectionary than the Five Books of Moses. At the time 
of the Maccabees, when prohibited from reading the Law, they read some 
passages from the prophets. When the prohibition was withdrawn, 
these passages from the Prophets were still read, but they are regarded 
88 subsidiary lessons, and of minor importance.” 





At the 





saunter forth to pace, hands linked behind me, at the 
edge of the retiring waves, and to meditate quietly and 
thoughtfully upon the chief events that they have left 
upon the shore. A useful and profitable hour may thus 
be spent, for to the heart that believes thoroughly that 
God is ever working and ordering all things, it must be 
of deep interest to contemplate his doings, and to trace 
his hand through and in all. 

But I go back to my shore. Last time I stood here, 
1865 was fast going out, and when my words were in 
print it was nearly low tide, and soon the last wash died 
on the sand and receded into the Ocean of Eternity ; and, 
while the bells paused for a breathless moment, a New 
Year had begun. Down came the peal all over England 
with a great crash to greet it; but the first wavelet of 
the year had been beforehand with the bells, and the tide 
had already turned, and plash after plash the myriad 
hours were advancing upon the shore. 

And so they plunged on, ever advancing, and each 
seething after each, every one retiring, when it had 
broken on the sand, to make way for the next. So fast, 
here tumbling on in unpausing succession, here “ silent, 
flooding in,” “ through creeks and inlets making,” in a 
silver sheet that took you by surprise, unnoticing the 
rapid stealth of its approach—so fast, that by the middle 
of February already a quarter of the shore was’ hidden. 
“No stay, no pause,” now a storm, and through all the 
wrath of the sea and the crashing of the billows, you find, 
at the end, that the tide had been coming up; now a quiet 
time under the sunshine and the blue sky, and while it 
was pleasant to sit upon the beach and smile to see laugh- 
ing faces about you, lo, the waters had crept up to your 
feet. All through the nights, under “ the intense, clear, 
star-sown vault of Heaven,” that “long moon-silvered 
roll” set on, and at the end of March half the space was 
covered. Still on, on, and here a wreck, and here a 
pleasure-boat, and here a waif of sea-weed, and here a 
dead body ; a child’s toy now, and now the last utterance 
from a ship that has gone down; a star-fish cast ashore 
to-day and a shell holding a priceless pearl to-morrow ; 
still on, on, bellowing despair or whispering peace, shim- 
mering in the moonlight, lurid under the gloom, glaring 
in the sun, only ever rising, always gaining ground, 
minute after minute, hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, stealing, plashing, 
tumbling, growing by yards, spreading into sheets; on, 
still on, until at last the half was left far behind and the 
next quarter passed; and still the tide rose, and, behold, 
the silver brjm touched the bound and reached its height. 
That was about the end of June. And then forthwith 
it turned and began to go down, instantly, and not after 
@ pause as with common tides; henceforth, through all, 
from ripples to billows, in the gloom and in the glow, 
the tide was going down, ever going down, with its 
“merry twinkling smile,” with its white wrathful scowl, 
with its transparent stretches of blue, purple, and green, 
with its dull, leaden sameness; to-day with a mighty 
bellowing roar, to-day with an earnest passionate 
language, to-day with a solemn murmured benediction, 
to-day with one long ceaseless sigh. 

And now it is down low, and it has yet lower to sink, 
for even the reader will have this paper in his hands 
before quite the latest retreating sheets of foam have 
been sucked into the yellow sand. And if he is to do 
this, I must take my walk before the tide has quite gone 
out. So I shall begin my pacing while the waves bow 
at my feet and retire; and still during my walk the 
shore is widening and the waters are yet going down. 

Ah! how many invisible, solitary faces will pass and 
ropass me, myriads of hearts knowing their own bitter- 
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ness, or wrapt in their peculiar joy; phantom forms to 
me unseen, but known to be there, pacing beside the last 
faintly lipping waves, and contemplating the wrecks or the 
treasures that this year’s tide, now at such low ebb, has 
brought up and laid at their feet. Some, ay, many, 
very many, have themselves been left silent, motionless, 
upon the shore, careless now of what the tides have 
washed up, deaf to the murmuring of the smiling sea, 
and entirely indifferent to what will soon be the crowding 
glee of another rising tide. 

But, leaving these speculations as to the employment 
of individuals, let me get to my own peculiar mission at 
this time. I come, a special correspondent, to report as 
to the prizes or wrecks of public concern left by the 
fast-ebbing tide upon the naked sands of 1866. At 
random I must take them, or rather some one or two 
of them, not much heeding chronological order; not 
pretending to anything like an exhaustive summary. 
Coming upon them abruptly in my pacing, I shall pause, 
as the humour takes me, a longer or a shorter time by 
each. 


War. Upon this first do I happen, left by the retir- 
ing tide upon the shore. A war sudden, sharp, rapid, 
decisive. A growling mutter deepening through May. 


The faint possibility of a lull early in June. Then the 
loosing of the momentary feeble barrier, and the crash 
of the contending hundreds of thousands. At first it was, 
* Prussia, the bully, the successful spoiler, the robber 
quarrelling over the booty.” Austria the tyrant, the 
bigot ; injured, however, in this case, and unjustly forced 
into war; the enchainer, however, of sunny Italy, with 
whom all sympathized. 

And so the war began, raged fiercely like a straw 
fire, and ere it died out changed the face of a great part 
of Europe. Midway in June, Hanover, Saxony, Hesse- 
Cassel overspread; the Austrian legions retiring, the 
glory of the German Kaiser dim. Then the tremendous 
field of Sadowa; peace preliminaries; Venetia ceded ; 
and so the end. Austria driven out of Germany; many 
of those tiresome little states swamped and merged into 
a comfortable-sized kingdom; Venice free. 

And now how do we regard the combatants ? Success, 
and what seems the solid advantage to Europe of a 
Power great enough to counterbalance the overyhelming 
influence of France, and the comfort, geographically and 
politically, of having all those little German kingdoms 
absorbed; and, besides all this, the advance of Protestant 
influence; these events and considerations have changed 
public feeling towards Prussia. So, on the whole, Prus- 
sia gets patted on the back, and we wink at its having 
stolen half its old playmate’s toys, and Austria, crying 
with both knuckles in its eyes, is told to go away 
and not worry us, but to be content with what it has 
remaining. The dignified addresses of the broken 
Kaiser to his people stirred up something of a thrill, but 
itis the age of commodity rather than of sentiment, and 
the thumbs are all turned down at the appeal of the 
beaten gladiator. For myself, 1 confess to no great 
preponderance of favour to either party; and, on every 
ground, the highest as well as the lowest, am well 
content to accept things as they are. “Homo eum, 
nihil humani a me alienum puto,” therefore these great 
events must have their keen interest to me, Ay, and 
these nations are Christian also, in name and covenant ; 
so Austria, darkly overshadowed with Roman error, and 
Prussia, under a far darker cloud of infidelity and Bun- 
senism, have yet a closer claim then the mere human 
for our sympathy and prayers. 

Thus much for public opinion at present about Prussia 
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and about Austria; and how does Italy stand? Mighty 
events are working there, and the future who can gauge? 
But, meanwhile, the dream of Italian freedom and 
nationality seems a dream no longer; and, above all, 
Venice is free. The poet-heart of the world must rejoice 
at this, and hail the dropping of the long mourning of the 
Bride of the Sea. However Italy has failed in working 
her own freedom, and although her bombast and 
woman petulance under ill-success has made us cross 
with her, yet we cannot but own that those old struggles 
have not been in vain, though they long seemed fruit- 
less. To have fought for freedom—this was not to have 
thrown life away for a phantasm or a dream. It was to 
have proved the land worthy of that treasure, and 
therefore to enlist not only the respectful compassion, 
but, at the next struggle, the active sympathy of nations 
already blessed with the boon. 


I pace along the sand, and leave behind me that dark 
and wide spot of blood. And what next do I come to? 
I come upon a veritable wreck; a memorable wreck; 
the tale of a hopeless battling, night after night, with the 
terrible storm; frenzy and terror subsiding into dead. 
ness and calm; a mad and boiling sea; a small boat 
putting off from the sinking ship; “they mount up to 
the heaven, they go down again to the depths;” and, 
in one of these mountings, they look about for the ship 
“ London ;” and it has gone, gone, sunk into the deep 
sea; and only a dreadful bubbling, unnoticed amid the 
boiling froth, comes up through the still waters under 
the turmoil, into the upper air, from 220 lives, each but 
now a little separate world of hopes and apprehensions, 
éf plans and anxieties, of loves and purposes, and sorrows 
and joys. A few bubbles, telling us, “Be ye also ready”— 
a few spiring bubbles, and is this all? Is this the end? 
No. There they lie, it is true; but they shall not lie 
thus for ever. There shall come a Great Day, and a 
mighty summons; “ and the sea shall give up her dead.” 
Meanwhile— 


** Never bronze or slab of stone 
May their sepulchre denote ; 
O’er their burial place, alone, 
Shall the shifting sea-weed float. 
Not for them the quiet grave, 
Underneath the daisied turf; 
They rest below the restless wave, 
They sleep ‘below the sleepless surf; 
O’er them shall the waters wrestle 
With the whirlwind from the land, 
But their bones will only nestle 
Closer down into the sand ; 
And for ever wind and surge, 
Loud or low, shall be their dirge ; 
And each idle wave that breaks 
Henceforth upon any shore 
Shall be dearer for their sakes, 
Shall be holy evermore,”’ 


But here the waves of another kind of tempest have 
beaten upon the sand. And, in truth, it was at 
this point that, early in May, the great Panic was cast 
ashore. There is nothing new in the fact of men loving 
money; and, call it all the names we may, certainly 
most will love it to the end, better than goodness and 
better than God. And certainly, for all the demon- 
strated frailty of their ventures, the shore will again, as 
ever, be rough with insecure sand-houses, and men will 
go heaping up and patting on with the spade of specula- 
tion, heedless of the periodical overthrow of their build- 
ings and the still recurring smoothness of the sand. 
Reckless speculation—a fortune to-day, and ruined to- 
morrow. It is not a healthy exercise, nor is it wise to 
give such hostages to the world. Not to speak of the 





ruin in which the innocent and the trustful are involved, 
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‘haste to be rich shall not be. innocent.” 
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there is é. danger and a snare in the eager, absorbed, 
single pursuit of riches, which is a growing disease in 
the world, and, above all,in England. “He that maketh 
“They that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare.” I do not 
undervalue money; a due measure of it is needful; only 
Ido not hold it to be “ the needful,” the one thing for 
which men should live. ‘There is that maketh himself 
rich; yeb hath nothing; there is that maketh himself 
poor, yet hath great riches,” Oh, wise and deeply true 
paradox | it were well if the world would study it more, 
We are on a march, and it is better not to be over- 
encunibered with baggage. “ Having food and raiment, 
let us be therewith content.” The Christian’s treasures 
are such as these: “ But thou, O man of God, flee these 
things, and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness.” “Lay hold on eternal life.” 
Not but what riches, not over-eagerly sought; may be 
made friends, and a great talent to trade with for our 
Lord. So regarded, they will not harm with watchful- 
ness and prayer, So regarded, their removal will not 
overwhelm; only then our Master bids us serve him in 
another way and in other circumstances. ‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his rightecusness,’”’ and 
there shall be then no danger in riches, no ruin in 
poverty. But, I ask, is this search the first, commonly? 
All these things shall be dissolved, and the great ques- 
tion to us is, What manner of persone are we becoming? 
The true riches are not without, but within the man— 
they are our character, ourselves. 


The completion of the Atlantic Telegraph; this is a 
wonder, and more. This is a peaceful triumph, and, 
could we place ourselves in another age, would seem to 
us strange to the utmost stretch of matvel. Words of 
peace, or words of woe; words affecting nations, or words 
of intense interest to individuals: passionate implorings ; 
news of funerals, of marriages, of births; whispers of 
anguish, of hope, of love, of yearning, of joy, of despair, 
backwards and forwards they will pass, these utterances 
through this immense whispering gallery between the 
outskirts of two continents. Backwards and forwards, 
under the tangled seaweed groves ; lightning utterances 
through the sluggish ooze and néver-stirred sand ; among 


- the bones of the drowtied, and over the wrecks of gallant 


ships; human whispers fithoms down, slong the bed of 
the great Atlantic, where the sea-tionsters lie in almost 
awful, and hitherto inviolable seoresy and seclusion. 
The recovery of the lost cable was itself a memorable 
achievement. And then the discovery that a lady’s 
thimble could cotitain a battery with power enough to 
send these wondrotis messages | 
for pages upon this fairy tale of this matter-of-fact age. 


Pacing again to the muffled music of our own hearts, 
& strain of music comes over the retiring waves of 
1866; it lingers with us, and swells ever new, with 
undying tones. I say nothing here of peculiar senti- 
ments and opinions, or of agreement or disagreement 
with them. I only say that there are immortal sacred 
songs left with us, still now, and for the future, to stir 
many a heart—but that the voice of the singers of 
these is heard no longer in this sorrowful world, whose 
dull gloom was once dispelled by their glad and eager 
strains. ‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” how the words and 
the music stir us. For us, 

** Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care ; 


The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life, is TuzrE! 





One might expatiate |. 





** O happy retribution ! 
Short toil, eternal rest ; 
For mortals and for sinners 
A mansion with the blest,’’ 


And John Keble, whose quiet, loving life forced even 
those who most differed from him at least and at last to 
love him, how much does the harmony of many a 
spiritual life owe.to the still-recurring cadence of those 
heavenly songs that cannot die. Robin-like they ever 
seém to me, in their apparent simplicity, in their real 
depth, in the sweetness, the peace, the holiness which 
speaks through them to the soul. I am not afraid that 
any ofie will grudge that flowers shall be cast upon that 
grave. If it were so, I would charm any ungentle 
feeling away by the sweet music of words which I shall 
quote as most soleninly suitable for the last words of 
our Christian poet :— 


*¢ Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou be near! 
O may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide thee from thy servant’s eyes.” 


** When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought how eweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast. 


** Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without thee I dare not die,’’ 


A prayer of a lifetime that assuredly was granted. 


But I pace on, and about August and September I 
light upon the harvest. What has been the harvest of 
1866? Two-thirds gathered in of a good harvest. And 
is not this matter of thanksgiving? A clergyman 
about to hold a harvest festival, and that just at a time 
when the rain had been persistent, and had wetted much 
corn about, put the thing, it seemed to me, upon its 
right footing. “I do not call my people,” he said, “to 
return thanks for an abundant harvest, but for the 
harvest.” Surely this simple principle is too much lost 
sight of. Shall not we, whose deserts are nought, give 
thanks for aught God gives us? Shall we sullenly 
substitute a gloomy resignation for an alert gratitude if 
God’s provision be this year not profuse, but moderate P 
Shall we take credit to ourselves, I ask, for not grumb- 
ling and ing; and, with # sensé of magnanimity 
merély éoticlude not to be angry with "God if the per- 
formanée of the year fall at last something short of its 
promise? Shall we grudge thankfulness and thanks- 
giving for any provision unless it be extraordinary and 
excessive P ay, We should thank God for what he 
withholds from ts: surely also for whatever he gives. 
If it be little, it is yet certainly beyond our desert. For 
profusion or scantiness, for joy or sorrow, for health or 
sickness, for success or failure, for life or death, for all 
that our Father has ordered, does order, or shall order, 
praise the Lord, O my soul ! 


Plunge on, dark sinking waters, and leave your 
appointed freight upon the earth; it shall not dismay 
us, for whatever it be it is a message from the Eternal 
Shore! Thus I cheer myself, and would cheer others, 
standing beside that spot on the dim strand which was 
marked by pestilence and death, and hearing the 
seemingly dark and sullen breakers fall with a dull and 
heavy monotony upon the death-strewn, dreary, tear- 
drenched beach. Falling back ever, heavily, wearily, 
with measured thud, and leaving behind consternation, 
terror, much lamentation, and many graves. There 
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they lie, many that were and are loved, and those about 
them seemed face to fave with death; and who knew 
which should be summoned next? And so some 
sought the aid of science, and some also the aid of 
God; some worked at sanitary precautions, regarding 
prayer as not much more than a concession to a weak 
superstition ; some took every means, indeed, but re- 
garded the seeking God as the chief and greatest means 
of all. Some scoffed at the idea of there being any 
need even for humiliation and abasement of the nation 
before God; and not having the standard of the sanc- 
tuary, but that of the world, and looking only at the 
few twinkling lights here and there in the far-stretching 
darkness, denied that correction and judgment were 
needed or sent. Pharisee-like they said we are not as 
other nations; we are models of correctness; we give 
tithes of all that we possess. Thus spake some; but 
other men smote upon their breast, saying, “God be 
merciful to us, sinners.” In short, as always, some were 
hardened, some softened, by God’s chastening. 

I see amid the gloom of this death-scene the ser- 
vants of Christ ministering in those foul pestilent 
dens, among the dying and the dead; I see many de- 
voted women passing to and fro with unremitted dili- 
gence among the sufferers, and this for the love of 
Christ ; I see a strong feeling of universal brotherhood 
urging many to come forward to help the suffering, and 
to cheer the bereaved. And, lo! as I watch, I behold 
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that brooding gloom lifted, and the heavy miasma Te. 
treating from the brightening shore. 


I must end my solitary, yet attended, pacing beside’ 
the retreating waters; I must turn away from li 
to their crisp and glad breaking, or to their dull and — 
sullen plunge. For myself, for each individual, as I~ 
have said, how much food for ashamed thankful thought — 
may be found in the contemplation of the great variety — 
of wants, large and small, joyful and sad, that were left 
upon the sand by the tide, that now sighs and murmurs — 
with dying roll so far down towards lowest ebb. Ag 
we listen to the faint distant plunges, there is that in — 
them which makes us hear in them the sound as of” 
muffled sobs, for there is a sadness in the mere passing 
away of things, especially things familiar to us, and that 
have been with us long, and we somehow get to think © 
of the Old Year as though it had a personality, and were © 
a friend. 
Old Year, you shall not die; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 

I've half a mind to die with you, 

Old Year, if you must die,” 
And yet, while we speak, its last dying days are breakeil 
ing upon the shore. And another Tide of Time has all © 


but sunk into the vast Ocean of Eternity. Ah, upon ~ 
the whole, are we nearer to God, or farther from Him, 7 
than when the year began P 


END OF THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 
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Taylor Institution , 5 ‘Buy a Box of Matches, _ 5 ginian Border 
Martyrs’ Memorial .. Turning Wheels . ° . The Fighting Herons . e 
Magdalen College . On the Yard Arm . Peasant Woman in ate 4 . 
Exeter College . ° Boy of the Union Shoe-black Bri- Domesday Book . ° 

Balliol College . . z gade P 5 Under the Paddle-wheels . 
Christ Church Cathedral" . ° 3 Jzwisn Customs, InnvsTRATIONS OF :— On the Deck of the Burning Ship 
St. John’s College. é . . 6 Feast of Dedication, The . ; The Ancient Prude . 
Brasenose College. . . . Circumcision . . | Sunset bythe Sea. . 


*,* For List of Illustrations, Colowred or on Toned paper, see Index to the Volume. 
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THE LE 


1867. 


ISURE HOUR, 


Mlustrated by Eminent Artists. 





Among the Tales and Papers in preparation for the New Year the following may be announced:— 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. By 


Mrs. Prosser. 


THE STORY OF A DIAMOND. By Miss M. 
L. WHATELY, 


MARY AND MARIA. By Ortatte Witper- 


MUTH. 

UP THE NILE. By Howarp Hoptey. 

A PEEP AT THE TYROL. By the Author of 
** The Regular Swiss Round.” (Illustrated by B. Whymper.) 

SPAIN ILLUSTRATED, BY PEN AND 
PENCIL, 

MORMONISM. 





FEMALE DRESS: Historically and Critically 
considered. (With numerous Engravings.) 

INCIDENTS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. By T. 
Bangs, ¥.2.G.8. (With Engravings.) - ’ 

FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 
By Dr. Biytu, formerly Curator of the Calcutta Museum. 

ZOOLOGICAL -NOTES. By J. K. Lorp, Na- 
turalist of the North American Boundary Commission, . 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC SKETCHRS. 
PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES: Abraham 


Lincoln, from Rail-splitter to President (with Illustrations from 


Original Sketches); Sir Samuel and Lady Baker,'Sir J. Y. 
Simpson, Keble, and others, 


*," A Series of Coloured Illustrations of Wild Animals, from Water-colours by Wore, and produced under the 
superintendence of EDwakD WHYMPER, will be given with the alternate Monthly Parts. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tur Leisure Hovr has every quality that should command a 
large circulation. The illustrations are numerous and superior. 
The contents are so written or selected as to have a direct bearing 
on the topics and events of the day, and have a living interest for 
orate one, while its fictions have no lack of adventure.”—The 

tmes, 

“* We would pay a tribute of warm commendation to this capital 
periodical.’’—Quarterly Review. 

** For beauty, richness, and correctness of typography and illus- 
tration, few secular periodicals will bear comparison with Tug 
Lxistre Hovur.’’—The Bookseller. 

“‘There is nothing like it at its price in periodical literature,’’— 
Morviing Herald. 

“Full of excellent matter, well printed and excecdingly cheap.” 
—Daily News, ° 

“Tae Letsurs Hotris well maintained in every respect: the 
tales are genial and healthy.’”’—Record. 





** We know of no cheap magazine which’can compare with Tur 
Leisure Hour for the quantity and quality of its articles, which 
are chosen with rare tasto.”—Churchman. 

‘We think Tue Leisure Hovr, on the whole, bears away the 
palm as a magazine for general use, containing, as it does, much 
that acultivated intellect might find pleasure in, with nothing that 
a@ common intelligence could not understand.” —Clerical Journal. 

“A general excellence is hardly maintained at so high a point, 
as to both literature and illustration, by any similar publication.” 
—Nonconformist. 

“*We earnestly recommend the publication to our readers. The 
leisure hours of working men are not numerous, but they will obtain 
instruction, profit, and pleasure by reading this admirable publica- 
tion.” —Beehive. 

_ “The illustrations are of a character totally uncqualled by its 
literary contemporaries.” —Ayrshire Express. 





THE SUN 


1S6G67. 


DAY AT HOME, 


ith Coloured Illustrations and Wumerous Engrabings. 





The following may be announced as among the Papers in preparation for the New Year :-— 


THEOLOGICAL PAPERS. By the Rev. Dr. 
Howson, Dr. Cairns, and others, 

MY STUDY CHAIR: a Series of Essays. By 
the Author of ** Musings.’ 

THE STORY OF THE FAITH IN HUNGARY. 
By the Author of “ From Dawn to Dark in Italy.” 


SABBATHS IN CONTINENTAL AND POPISH 
LANDS. By tho Rev. Dr. Wru1z, Author of ‘ The Awakening of 
Ttaly.”” 


JACQUES BONNEVAL: a Tale of the Dragon- 


nades, By the-Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.’’ 


TEERMANN’S ALARUM. 


** The Foundling of the Fens.” 


THE MARTYR OF VENICE. 
THE DOOR WITHOUT A KNOCKER. By 


Mrs. Prosser. 
A TALE by the Author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 
COUSIN MABEL’S EXPERIENCES. By Miss 
Wuatezty. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MAN. By Miss Watsn. 


SUNDAYS* AT NORTH COURT. By the 
Author of ‘The Story of a Pocket Bible.” 


By the Author of 


és NOTICES OF 

“Tne Scenpay at HoM® aims at religious instruction, although 
essentially in a popular form. It is a work which cannot be too 
heartily commended to the homes of the middle orders and the 
labouring classes—not that there is any reason why it may not be 
found equally acceptable in the castles and mansions of. 
gentry.”—British Quarterly Keview. 

*“We do not know where so much really sound Sabbath reading 
cap be had for so little outlay.” —Morning Advertiser. 





SCENES IN THE HOLY LAND. Personal 
Narratives, by the Rev. B.-H. Tristram, Author of “Lhe 
Land of ae : 

BETWEEN THE BOOKS: the History. of the 
Time between the Old and New Tostaments. (With Illustra- 
tions by GustavE Dor.) 

THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE: a Series of Papers 
by the Rev. T. M. Ben Oxjet. 


MISSIONARY INCIDENTS IN THE PUN- 
JAUB. : 

TRAVELS IN THE DESERT. By the Rov. J. 
Sroveuton. i , 

BIOGRAPHIES ‘AND PORTRAITS. 

LONDON CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 

OUR CATHEDRALS: AND COLLEGES. 

SABBATH THOUGHTS; or, Short Meditations 
for every Sunday in the Year. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, Practical Ser- 


mons, and Devotional Papers. 
MONTHLY RECORD or RELIGIOUS EVENTS. 
PAGES FOR THE YOUNG: the Parsonage 


of the Hartz, and other Narratives; Bible Questions; Scripture 
Enigmas, etc. 


THE PRESS. 


“ There is ample talent employed on the letterpress, the illustra- 
tions are numerous and lively, and the amount given for the money 
is surprising.”—Literary Churchman, . 

“Of these magazines (for Sabbath reading) THz SuNpAY AT 
Home, the oldest, is by far the ablest, the fullest, the truest, the 
safest.” — Freeman. \ 

“Maintains an extraordinary high average of merit.”— Weekly 
Review. 





Price of the “‘ Leisure Hour” and “‘Sunday at Home” Weekly, 1d.; Monthly, 6d. 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anv 164 PICCADILLY. 
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